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The  blind  of  the  world  gained  the  gift  of  reading  due  to  the 
inventiveness  of  Louis  Braille  who  died  just  a  century  ago 


On  June  22,  1952,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  pays  homage  to  Louis  Braille  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  body  in  the  Pantheon  among  the 
great  and  famous  of  France.  This  cere¬ 
mony  will  culminate  a  week-long  celebra¬ 
tion  in  the  French  capital  in  commemoration 
of  the  centenary  of  Louis  Braille’s  death  on 
January  6,  1852. 

The  average  well-informed  person  knows 
that  books  for  the  blind  are  printed  in  a 
special  embossed  type  called  “braille.”  But 
perhaps  only  a  few  realize  that  there  was  a 
real  person  behind  the  story  and  that  this 
person,  Louis  Braille,  made  the  foremost 
contribution  of  all  time  to  blind  people.  It 
was  he  who  gave  them  the  key  to  reading 
and  writing  and  thus  to  the  world  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  training  and  recreation.  There¬ 
fore,  the  blind  all  over  the  world  revere 
him  as  a  genius  and  as  their  special  saint. 

Louis  Braille  was  born  in  the  little  village 
of  Coupvray,  twenty-odd  miles  from  Paris. 
At  the  age  of  three,  while  playing  in  his 
harnessmaker  father’s  shop,  he  accidentally 
pierced  his  eye  with  an  awl,  which  brought 
about  blindness  shortly  after.  It  is  on  record 
that  he  first  attended  the  regular  village 
school  where  he  was  recognized  as  a  pupil 


of  unusual  promise.  When  ten  years  old,  he 
received  a  scholarship  to  the  Institution  for 
the  Young  Blind  in  Paris,  and  he  entered 
this  pioneer  school  for  the  blind  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1819. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  only  minor 
interruptions,  Louis  Braille  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Institution,  as  pupil,  as 
apprentice-teacher,  and  as  professor  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  other  academic  subjects.  He  died 
there  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three,  a  victim 
of  tuberculosis.  There  is  very  little  known 
of  his  fife  outside  of  the  Institution  except 
the  fact  that  he  was  famous  as  a  church 
organist  and  held  posts  at  some  of  the  great 
churches  of  Paris.  His  time  was  spent  in 
study  and  work  on  the  new  system  of  com¬ 
munication  that  was  to  revolutionize  the 
world  of  the  blind. 

barbier’s  dots 

The  record  of  the  efforts  to  provide  the 
blind  with  a  satisfactory  means  of  reading 
goes  far  back  in  history.  Early  attempts 
range  from  the  string  alphabet  of  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Indians  to  writing  on  wax  tablets  and 
various  forms  of  cut-out  wooden  letters.  The 
first  real  books  for  the  blind  were  printed 
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in  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  an  embossed  line  type  devised 
by  Valentin  Haiiy,  who  was  also  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind 
attended  by  Louis  Braille. 

During  the  years  following,  other  systems 
of  embossed  printing  appeared.  None 
proved  really  satisfactory.  They  were  all 
based  on  the  assumption  that  what  was 
legible  for  reading  by  the  eyes  would  also 
be  legible  for  reading  by  the  fingers  if  the 
letters  were  made  large  enough.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  Charles  Barbier,  a  captain 
in  Louis  XVIITs  army,  who  first  realized 
the  difference.  He  had  noticed  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  transmitting  orders  during  night  ma¬ 
neuvers,  and  as  a  solution  he  combined  on 
thin  cardboard  dots  and  dashes  in  relief 
which  in  combination  gave  the  orders,  ‘‘Ad¬ 
vance/’  “General  Withdrawal,”  etc.  Later 
Barbier  developed  this  system  further  and 
produced  a  complete  alphabet  of  dots  fit¬ 
ted  into  a  so-called  “cell”  six  dots  high  and 
two  dots  wide. 

The  Barbier  alphabet  was  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  invention;  still  it  was  too  complex  of 
arrangement  and  too  cumbersome  for  finger 
reading.  The  young  Braille  accepted  the 
theory  of  the  dots.  However,  to  keep  the 


letters  within  an  area  easily  covered  by  the 
tip  of  the  reading  finger,  he  cut  the  Barbier 
cell  in  two  so  tnat  no  letter  would  be  more 
than  three  dots  high.  He  then  spent  weari¬ 
some  nights  working  out  the  combination 
of  dots  that  would  spell  letters,  numbers, 
and  marks  of  punctuation.  The  first  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  braille  system  was  brought  out 
in  1829,  when  Louis  Braille  was  barely 
twenty  years  old.  By  1834  he  had  worked 
out  the  system  in  great  detail,  including  a 
musical  notation  wnich,  in  all  of  its  essen¬ 
tials,  remains  to  the  present  time  capable  of 
presenting  to  the  blind  all  varieties  of  musi¬ 
cal  compositions,  and  a  mathematical  nota¬ 
tion  with  signs  and  symbols  for  intricate 
mathematical  computations. 

Louis  Braille  was  sure  of  the  eventual  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  dot  system.  However,  he  met 
with  much  resistance,  and  he  died  two  years 
before  the  system  was  officially  established 
in  his  own  Institution,  where  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  had  worked  so  modestly 
and  efficiently. 

Soon  rumors  of  the  novel  system  had 
gone  abroad  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
blind  persons  from  distant  lands  to  write  to 
the  Paris  Institution  for  the  strange  writing 
tablets.  Some  of  these  reached  America  and 
in  1859  the  new  school  for  the  blind  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  was  the  first  in  America  to 
adopt  braille. 

BRAILLE  UNIVERSALLY  ACCEPTED 

In  spite  of  its  slow  beginning,  braille  has, 
in  the  more  than  hundred  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence,  supplanted  all  other  systems  of 
printing  for  the  blind  throughout  the  entire 
world.  The  mathematical  simplicity  and  log¬ 
ic  of  its  construction  make  it  die  perfect  tool 
for  reading  in  any  language.  To  save  space, 
special  contractions  of  groups  of  letters  and 
words  have  been  developed  for  the  various 
languages.  A  conference  of  British  and 
American  experts  which  took  place  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1932  brought  about  an  agreement 
that  standard  English  braille  employing  a 
certain  number  of  contractions  should  be 
used  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  standard  system  of  contractions  for 
braille  has  been  adopted  for  the  French,  the 
German,  the  Scandinavian,  and  other  lan¬ 
guages.  The  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organisation  has  re¬ 
cently  interested  itself  in  the  promotion  and 
development  of  braille  for  India,  Iran  and 
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Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  other  parts  of  Asia,  as 
well  as  Africa  and  South  America. 

.Books  published  in  braille  are  expensive 
to  produce,  mainly  because  of  tne  limited 
number  of  copies  required  tor  the  relatively 
small  group  of  readers.  In  the  beginning, 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  all  countries  were 
dependent  on  voluntary  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  and,  what  was  even  more  important, 
upon  tne  large  group  of  volunteer  transcrio- 
ers  who  patiently  used  tneir  braille  slates 
or  braille  typewriters  to  help  build  up  the 
meager  boox  collections.  In  tnis  country  the 
return  of  blinded  veterans  of  World  War  I 
gave  impetus  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  train  volunteer  groups  in  various  localities 
for  tnis  special  task.  In  other  countries, 
where  weirare  work  was  perhaps  even  more 
deeply  rooted  in  private  philanthropy,  the 
efforts  of  the  seeing  volunteer  braille 
transcribers  were  often  amazing.  Thus,  tne 
famous  library  of  the  Valentin  Haiiy 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  Paris  owes  most 
of  its  large  collection  of  braille  books  to 
the  generous  and  patient  labors  of  the  vol¬ 
unteer. 

CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT 

It  was  recognized,  however,  that  libraries 
for  the  blind,  in  order  to  give  adequate 
service,  needed  public  support  of  a  special¬ 
ized  kind.  The  United  States  Congress, 
therefore,  in  1931  passed  the  Pratt-Smoot 
law  which  authorized  an  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  to  be  administered  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  for  books  for  the  adult 
blind,  and  this  amount  has  since  been  in¬ 
creased  considerably  through  various 
amendments.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  new 
program  of  bringing  books  and  reading  to 
the  blind,  the  Library  of  Congress  selected 
twenty-eight  libraries  among  existing  librar¬ 
ies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  to 
serve  as  regional  distributing  libraries.  The 
area  to  be  served  by  each  library  was  des¬ 
ignated  on  the  basis  of  population,  conven¬ 
ience  of  location,  and  other  considerations. 
Books  for  the  blind  go  from  these  libraries 
to  the  blind  readers  and  back  to  the  librar¬ 
ies  through  the  mail  postage  free,  according 
to  a  special  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Laws.  In  the  years  since  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  law  was  enacted,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  books  have  been  printed  in  braille, 
and  the  blind  reader  can  easily  find  a  title 
of  his  choosing  whether  his  taste  lies  in  the 


Time  out  while  the  master  reads  Braille 
Talking  books  are  popular  at  the  Library  for 
the  Blind,  The  New  York  Public  Library  (The 
New  York  Times  photo) 

classical,  the  technical,  or  the  light  fiction 
field. 

A  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
development  of  the  Talking  Book,  consist¬ 
ing  of  long-playing  gramophone  records, 
which  has  gained  great  popularity  with 
sightless  readers.  The  Talking  Book,  how¬ 
ever,  in  spite  of  its  unquestioned  value,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  older  reader,  cannot  replace 
braille.  With  braille  the  blind  child  can  go 
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to  school  and  can  follow  a  curriculum  equiv¬ 
alent  to  that  of  his  seeing  schoolmates.  With 
braille  the  blind  adult  can  keep  his  own 
records,  his  telephone  numbers;  in  short, 
achieve  some  of  that  independence  in  inti¬ 
mate  personal  matters  that  is  so  important 
to  all  of  us.  Without  braille  books  the  world 
of  the  blind  would  be  quite  drab— worse 
than  for  the  seeing  without  inkprint  books. 

The  restrictions  and  restraints  which  lack 
of  sight  imposes  make  the  need  for  intellec¬ 
tual  release  through  the  avenue  of  reading 
more  imperative.  Louis  Braille,  the  gentle, 
retiring  school  teacher  with  the  brilliant,  in¬ 
ventive  intellect  was  the  magician  who  gave 
books  to  the  blind.  For  this,  the  whole 


world  honors  him  as  the  Government  of 
France  places  him  in  the  Pantheon  among 
others  the  country  is  proud  of.  Georges 
Bidault,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
France,  in  a  preface  to  the  new  authoritative 
biography,  The  Reading  Fingers ;  Life  of 
Louis  Braille  by  Jean  Roblin,  says:  “Blind 
people,  in  more  than  seventy  nations,  use 
the  braille  system  today.  In  far-distant  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  proof  of  the  genius  of  France; 
.  .  .  it  serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  great 
servant  of  humanity.  Let  it  be  for  us  all  the 
symbol  of  that  which  a  willing  mind  can 
do  in  the  face  of  adversity,  an  example  of 
the  power  of  a  resolute  faith,  and  evidence 
of  the  reward  granted  to  those  pure  in 
heart.” 

HELGA  LENDE,  N.Y.P.L.  ’26,  has  been  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Special  Research  Library  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since 
1929.  She  has  compiled  “ Books  about  the 
Blind;”  is  editor  of  the  biennial  “Directory  of 
Activities  for  the  Blind,”  the  monograph  AFB 
Publications ,  and  other  information  booklets 


The  Braille  Library 

NEIL  H.  GRAHAM 

Head,  Modern  Language  Department,  Huntingdon  College,  Montgomery,  Alabama 


The  books  and  the  catalog  in  this  specialized  library  in  Paris 
are  printed  in  braille  through  the  aid  of  many  French  people 


One  of  the  most  interesting  specialized  li¬ 
braries  I  have  ever  visited  is  the  Braille  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Association  Valentin-Hauy  Pour 
le  Bien  des  Aveugles.  It  is  located  in  Paris 
at  9  rue  Duroc,  at  the  end  of  the  Boulevard 
des  Invalides,  near  the  oldest  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  world  (the  Institution  Nationale 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  opened  by  Valentin- 
Haiiy  in  1784). 

I  entered  this  library  with  a  little  hesita¬ 
tion,  because  we  generally  feel  that  the 
world  in  which  the  blind  live  is  a  different 


world  and  one  which  it  may  be  difficult 
for  us  to  understand.  However,  this  feeling 
of  hesitation  disappeared  the  moment  I 
met  the  blind  librarian  who  was  to  take  me 
through  the  different  departments  of  the 
library. 

He  took  me  up  into  the  five  levels  of 
stacks,  running  the  elevator  himself,  and 
explaining  their  system  of  handling  books 
and  all  the  intricacies  of  their  cataloging 
and  printing.  Not  a  printed  word  could  be 
seen  anywhere. 
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